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For the Companion. 
ALICE AND JAMES. 
By Mrs. 0. W. Flanders, 

Mrs. Grant was bending patiently over her sewing, 
while pretty little Alice amused herself with her toys 
in the recess of the window. 

“Mamma, see; here is the express stopping before 
the door! A trunk! O, mamma, it is the trunk full 
of gold papa promised tosend me. It is his trunk! 
Look, look !” 

Yes, it was indeed the well-worn travelling valise so 
familiar to Mrs. Grant; and joyfully she picked the 


trembling lips, that Ned had also thrown it into his 
face that his mother was a serving woman. 

Mrs. Grant smiled. “I hope he allowed that I did 
my work well, Jamie? We are not disgraced by 
honorable employment, but we may be disgraced by 
doing our work badly. Now, my dear son, neither 
you nor I should be ashamed to labor. I would 
rather see your hands callous with manly toil than 
to see them white and effeminate from idleness. It 
is vastly more to your credit to hold a rake than a 
cigar. I am prouder to-day of my brave, honest Jamie, 
who earns his bread, than, I fear, Mr. and Mrs. Whar- 


few silver bits from the faded meshes of her silken 
purse to satisfy the rough-spoken man who cast it at 
her feet, little heeding its sacredness to her. 

Alice flung herself upon the dusty treasure, hugging 
and kissing it alternately, while Mrs. Grant ran to 
fetch the duplicate key which, ever since her husband’s 
departure for California, had hung over her dressing 


table. But no sooner had she fitted the key to the) 


lock than she paused with a faint tremor and pressed 
her hand nervously upon her heart. 

“Open, open!” cried Alice, springing eagerly for- 
ward and flinging up the lid. 

Alas, it was neither gold nor gems the little creature 
found there; only a few well worn garments, a pile of 
letters in her mother’s hand writing, a few shells and 
curiosities evidently laid aside for the children at 
home, and a lock of brown hair streaked with silver 
threads carefully sealed in an envelope upon which was 
written, in a strange hand,—“This hair was clipped 
from the head of Edmund Grant, who was found dead 
in San Francisco, July 5, 18—.” 

Among the papers were unfinished letters addressed 
to the dear ones at home: “I am not making my pile, 
dear wife, but I am learning wisdom through my folly, 
and shall return to you a wiser and better man.” 
Dated a little later was a playfully written note to his 
darling Alice : 

“J have not forgotten my promise of a trunk full of 
gold, sweet pet, but I can only send you, just now, a 
heart full of love. O for one kiss, one hug, one sweet 
good-night! When shall I hold you in my arms 
again ?” 

Nor was Jamie forgotten. There was a long, care- 
fully-worded letter, blotted with tears, some sentences 
of which were evidently traced by a trembling hand, 
which had been sealed and directed by the unhappy 
father while he was yet able to warn him of the evil 
courses which had proved his own ruin. 

“O, my son,”’ it read, “shun the fatal cup, which has 
been the source of all my woes. For that I sacrificed 
my honor, my profession, my home, my family and 


my hopes of heaven. As you value the happiness of 


your mother, the welfare of your sister, your own re- 
spectability in life, shun that accursed tempter. I am 
struggling to atone for the past; but how canI ever 
hope to wipe out the stains and degradation which the 
fatal cup has left upon my soul? Touch not, taste 
not, handle not, lest you fall into the pit into which 
your unhappy father has already fallen!” 

What pen could depict the agony of the widowed 
mother as one relic alter anothef was unfolded! 
then, was the end of all her hopes, her prayers, her 
sufferings, and her patient endurance! It was her 
turn to fling herself upon the precious relics, not with 
Shouts of joy, as Alice had done, but with moans and 
Sobbings which died away in unconsciousness as her 
pale cheek rested upon the faded garments. 

Months and years followed, not only of gloom and 
grief, but of abject poverty. In the suddenness of her 
great affliction the poor widow had not once thought 
that in losing her husband she had also lost the source 
from which her family derived its daily bread. One 
article of comfort after another was disposed of, to 
meet the necessities of herself and children, until she 
Stood face to face with actual want, without a single 
friend or relative from whom she could expect any 
thing beyond temporary relief. If she borrowed she 
could not hope to repay; to beg she was ashamed; and 
yet she sat stitching her sad thoughts into the beautiful 
embroidery which she held in her hands with a smile 
upon her lips, endeavoring to beguile the little Alice, 
who knelt at her feet, wondering at the glassy look in 
her mother’s eye and the marble pallor of her cheek. 

“Don’t sing!” cried Alice, restlessly. “I’m so hun- 
sry, mamma; can’t you get dinner ?” 

“Presently, my darling. But listen to the rest of 
this song about the bold Robin Hood. You used to 


‘like my singing, Alice, and I have not sung this for 


many a day.” 

“But your voice does not sound as it used, mamma. 
Beside, I am very hungry. Do let me put the dishes 
upon the table.” 

“So you may, darling,” said the mother, without 
raising her eyes; and see how tidy you will make the 
table look.” 

“May I use the bits of china?” asked the child, who 
always had an eye to the beautiful. “When 1 grow up 
and you come to live with me, mamma, we will use 
china every day.” 

“Yes, you may play dinner, and invite me to be your 
guest, Alice.” 

Tripping hither and thither, the little housemaid 
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made ready for the fancied repast, and again knelt at 
her mother’s feet. 

“Now, my pet, cannot you bring me your nice book 
with gilded leaves, and read me the pretty ballad of 
the Poor Babes in the Wood? It has been so long 
since I have heard it.” 

Alice flew to bring the volume, which had been her 
father’s last gift. It was arare indulgence to be al- 
lowed to read from it now, and she commenced eagerly 
the recital of the familiar ballad. Suddenly she stop- 
ped and threw the book aside. “Mamma,” she said 
again, “I can’t read. I am so hungry!” 

Whatever was the reply, the words smote jarringly 
| upon the quick ear of the child, and she stooped down 
' and peered curiously into the mother’s averted face.” 

“Are you crying, mamma?” ¢ 

There was no answer, only a sob which seemed rend- 
ing her mother’s heart asunder. 

The child gazed a moment in wondering silence, then 
asked, in a half whisper,— 

“Mamma, have you nothing to give me ?”’ 

“Nothing, Alice; not even a crust of bread.” 

For a moment both clasped each other in love and 
despair. Gradually Alice ceased to weep, and with- 
drawing herself from her mother’s arms, said, in her 
thoughtful way,— 

“Mamma, perhaps God will feed us. You know the 
story of Willie, which my teacher told me the other 
day ?” 

“Tell it me, Alice?” said her mother, hoping to re- 





THE MOONLIGHT RIDE, 





cover her composure and divert the chiid. 

“Willie was a poor little boy with no one to feed | 
him, and so he went begging. But the people turned | 
him away from their doors, until he became so faint | 
and hungry he began to cry. Just then he heard a} 
bird singing in a tree—a beautiful bird with red all | 
over its breast,” said Alice, moving her hands up and | 
down over her bosom in the earnestness of her de-| 


it through his tears. Then he went closer to the tree | 
and sat down upon the grass to listen, and it sang to. 
him until he fell asleep. When he awoke a good | 
woman gave him some food, and found work for him, , 
and he never was hungry again. My teacher said it 

was God who put it into the heart of the kind lady to 
feed Willie, and that He would always take care of us 
if we asked Him. Do you think He will, mamma?” | 

“I hope so, darling,” cried the mother, her tears | 
flowing afresh. | 

“Ask, and ye shall receive;’ is not that what the | 
Bible says?” asked Alice. 

“Ask Him, then, my pet, kneel down and ask Him; | 
for I have done all I could.” 

It was a broken, childish prayer that Alice breathed 
into the ear of her Heavenly Father; but it was heard 
and answered. 

When Alice arose from her knees she stood thought- 
fally before her mother. It did not occur to her, as it 
does to some people, that because she expected God to | 
help her it was unnecessary to make any effort herself. 
So she asked, with a cheek flushing crimson with the 
degradation,— 

“Would you like me to go out and beg, as Willie 
aid? Perhaps 2 shall hear a bird sing, too.” 

“Nay,” said Mrs. Grant, half smiling at the conceit | 
of the child, “I will beg myself. But you may go out 
and listen for the singing bird, if yeu will.” 
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Whatever guided her childish footsteps, she soon re- 
turned leading a brawny Irishman who had formerly 
been in the employ of. Mr. Grant, but whose face had 
long been a stranger at their door. Clinging to the 
good-natured Patrick with one hand, Alice held an 
immense paper package in the other, while the faces of 
both were aglow with evident satisfaction. 

“A fine day to ye,” cried Pat, pulling his slouched 
hat off by the crown, and scraping one foot stiffly out | 
behind him. ‘Sure, an’ it isa happy hour that brings 
me again to look upon the face of so kind a mistress.” 

“I didn’t hear a bird sing, mamma,” cried Alice, 





“but 1 heard Patrick whistle. Said I, ‘Patrick, please | 
buy me some cakes in the window yonder;’ and he 
bought me all of these.” | 

Mrs. Grant endeavored to speak, but her words died 
upon her lips. How Patrick discovered the wants of | 
his former friend Mrs. Grant never knew. She only | 
knew that Alice went every day to the baker’s and as | 
often returned with a paper parcel; and that from that 
hour Alice fully believed that they were watched over | 
and fed by their Heavenly Father. 

No sooner was Alice alone with her mother than, 
untying her parcel, she piled up the cakes in the dain- 
tiest manner upon the china, and seating her mother 
at the table, went to the door to look for her brother, 
whose presence alone was wanting to complete her 
happiness. 

Jamie was standing upon the threshold, his breath 
coming thick and fast, like one struggling with some 
great emotion. 

“O, Jamie,” cried Alice, “I’m so glad you have come; | 





Such a nice dinner! And the china, too! All my own | 


getting up.” 
Jamie took a step forward, caught his mother’s eyes | 
and burst into tears. 
“Why, Jamie, my dear son, what has happened to 
grieve you? Did not Mr. Ulrick pay you for your little 





scription,—“so that Willie could not help looking at | job?” 


Jamie flung the mcney from his clenched hand upon 
the table, as if it had been a coil of serpents. 

“1'll kill him, you see if I don’t!” cried the boy, 
fiercely. “I hate him. I wish I could grind him under 
my feet!” 

**My son, do not disgrace yourself nor dishonor your 
mother by such Janguage as this,” said Mrs. Grant, 
going to Jamie and placing her arm kindly around him. | 

But the lad shook off the caress defiantly and flung | 
himself upon the lounge, hiding his face in the cush- 
ions, his form quivering with rage. 

‘“‘Whom do you wish to kill, Jamie?” asked his 
mother, after a pause. ‘Who has offended you?” 

Jamie was silent. 

Mrs. Grant drew the lad’s head into her bosom and 
pressed her lips to his hot brow. ‘Poor Jamie,” she 
said, ina tearful voice, ‘when you are asold asl am 
these trials will appear like trifles.” 

The soft caress mesmerized the demon of passion, 
and after a few more tears Jamie was enabled to relate 
the story of his grief. Ned Wharton had called hima 
beggar. 

“But it is no crime to be poor, Jamie. I would much 
rather you would rake hay for Mr. Ulrick than to be 
lounging around the corners, like Master Wharton,” 
returned his mother. “You had better be a beggar at 
twelve than at forty.” 

Jamie smiled through his tears, and added, with 
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ton ever can hope to be of their indolent, profane and 
disobedient Ned.” 

“But I have not told you all yet,” cried Jamie. “He 
called my father a drunkard. Then I called him a 
liar. So.he struck me; and I would have given blow 
for blow, only that Mr. Ulrick came between us. He 
was a liar, was he not, mother?” 

Mrs. Grant clasped the lad closer to her breast, and 
hot tears fell upon his cheeks. He felt her shrink and 
shiver as if a dagger had pierced her heart. Both were 
silent, nor did Jamie ever repeat the inquiry; but from 
that hour he grew grave and thoughtful. He mingled 
less with his companions, was more diligent and studi- 
ous, more tender and respectful toward his mother. 
The secret of her grief had been intuitively revealed to 
him, and he realized more fully the misery that had 
been partially concealed in the warnings and self-re- 
proaches of his father’s last letter. More than once he 
said to himself, ‘I will never live to disgrace my moth- 
er. I will neither drink liquor nor sell it. Poorer boys 
than I have risen to eminence through their own in- 
dustry. Ned Wharton shall never make me blush 
again.” 

As Jamie grew older, he established a reputation for 
honesty and industry among his acquaintances, so that 
when his mother’s health failed, and it was no longer 
possible to keep him at school, Mrs. Grant found little 
difficulty in procuring a situation for him where he 
could contribute to their mutual support. 

Among the most eligible that was presented for ac- 
ceptance was a clerkship in a grocery store, where he 
would receive a generous salary and be allowed the 
privilege of remaining at home. James entered cheer- 
fully upon his duties, and soon won the confidence of 
his employer. But this pleasant state of things was not 
destined to be continued. . 

One morning, when James entered the store, he found 
workmen diligently engaged in converting the cellar 
into a suit of rooms; and he was informed, in a confi- 
dential whisper, that liquors were to be sold there, al- 
though, for prudential reasons, the traffic was not to be 
made public. The result was, that more customers 
went to the cellar than purchased groceries at the 
counter. 

James soon found himself in an embarrassing condi- 
tion. He had pledged himself neither to drink nor sell 
liquors, and yet he was liable at any moment to be 
called upon to break his pledge, and he was bound by 
his present contract to obey his master’s order. It was | 
true he could procure other situations, but the grocer 
had shown him unusual kindnesses; had voluntarily 
increased his wages, and had promised to double them 
the coming year. 

All the while James was reasoning thus, he never had 
been called upon to wait upon these questionable cus- 
tomers, so that when winter set in, and fewer vacancies 
presented themselves, it was still more difficult to dc- 
cide upon leaving. 

“Give your notice at once, my son,” urged Mrs. Grant. 
“The temptation must come sooner or later, and Heay- 
en forbid that our bread should be purchased with my 
son’s ruin.” 

“But if I leave this situation,” said James, “without 
cause, I shall be blamed by my acquaintances. My 
master will not recommend me, and I may be com- 
pelled to remain idle many months. Now we have 
plenty for the present and future, since I am certain cf 
a speedy promotion.” 

It was a difficult question to both mother and son. 
Both saw the danger lurking in the future, and both 
shrank from the pangs of poverty, already too familiar 
to them. So, day after day James remained at his 
post, apparently ignorant that the temperance grocery 
was a cheat andalie. The grocer grew more jocose, 
and his praises and gifts were increased in proportion 
to his good humor. Despite all his pleasant wiys, how- 
ever, Jamie’s heart grew heavier and sadder, until he 
was forced to take little Alice into his confidence, to 
whom he unburdened his doubts and fears. ‘You see, 
Alice,” he added, after he had told his story, “I am 
afraid if I remain where I am I shall be a drunkard.” 

“I am afraid you will, Jamie,” echoed Alice, folding 
her hands demurely upon her breast. 

Jamie was startled by this frank confession, for he 
had not believed in the fear he expressed ; so he looked 
at her in a shamefaced way, and said,— 

“I might not, Alice, you know. F hope I should 
not.” 

“It makes no difference what you hope, brother,” 
Alice said, decidedly; “if you stay in that store you 
will certainly be a drunkard.” 

“You are very complimentary,” returned James, 
tartly. “I do not know why you are so very positive.’ 
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“Don’t you see, my deat brother, you are acting 
against your conscience ?” 

James nestled uneasily in his chair. Alice had 
spoken the truth. He was acting against his con- 
science. 

“But to think of being so very poor again!” said 
James, looking moodily into the lamplight as if he was 
gazing at a panorama of their past sufferings. “Think 
of mother sewing night and day, and you crying for 
bread, Alice,—and—and—Ned Wharton taunting me 
with being a beggar!” 

“I wouldn't think of that, Jamie,” said Alice, creep- 
ing more closely into his bosom and pressing her soft 
lips to his cheek. ‘God fed us once, and He will feed 
us again if we try to do what is rfght in His sight.” 

“But I do not know what és right, sister; if I did I 
would do it cheerfully.” 

“Not know what is right and what is wrong,” cried 
Alice, springing up and looking him full in the face. 
“Doesn’t your conscience tell you ?”” 

“I wish I had not consulted you, Alice,” said James, 
with a shade of indignation in his voice; “girls know 
so little about business; and now you will always be 
thinking that I am on the express train to ruin.” 

A tear glistened in Alice’s blue eyes, but she did not 
withdraw pettishly from his embrace. She only clasped 
his neck a little tighter, and said, softly,— 

“If you ever do get on the express train for ruin, you 
will find me on the track, and then you will have to 
stop and put on the brakes!” 

A few days after this conversation, Alice, being sent 
to the store for groceries, beheld a man and woman 
quarrelling upon the sidewalk. As she drew near to in- 
dulge her childish curiosity, she found it was toper 
John, as he was familiarly called, beating his wife, who 
was urging him to return home. Lingering to hear 
what was said, Alice saw the woman full senseless and 
bleeding. Her husband, leaving her in this condition, 
reeled away to his miserable haunt. 

Although timid by nature, Alice knew it was her du- 
ty to befriend the poor woman, who no sooner recov- 
ered her senses, than, begging the child not to mention 
her husband’s cruelty, she turned sorrowfully home- 
ward. 


“because I am indulgent, my authority is not to be 
questioned. You wait upon those customers, and pret- 
ty quick, too. You will find who is master here!” 

“I have made one murderer and I never will help 
make anothe 

“You refuse ?” 

“Yes, sir; now and forever.” 

The grocer counted out the few dollars due the lad, 
and holding them in his hand as if half repenting his 
severity, looked James pleadingly in the face. 

“Come, now, Jamie,” he said, earnestly, “don’t make 
a fool of yourself. Fill the glass, and say no more 
about it.” 

James could not trast himself to reply, but extend- 
ing his hand, clasped that of the kind-hearted grocer 
with a fervency that brought tears into his eyes. 

“Never mind, my lad,” said the grocer, forcing an 
extra bank note into his hand. “You are a young colt, 
not yet broken into the traces. When you get tired 
kicking against the fills, come back tome. You shall 
have your place again.” 

Blinded by his tears, Jamie rushed from the store 
and almost into the arms of a gentleman who was 
awaiting him on the sidewalk. 

Concluded next week. 
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LAZY NED. 


“It's royal fun,” cried lazy Ned, 
“To coast upon my fine new sled, 
And beat the other boys; 
Rut then 1 cannot bear to climb 
The plaguy hill. for every time 
it more and more annoys.” 


So while his schoolmates elided by, 
And gladly tuvged up hill totry 
Another merry race, 
Too indolent to share their plays, 
Ned was compelled to stand and gaze, 
While shivering in his place. 
Thus he would never take the pains 
To seek the prize that labor gains, 
Until the time had passed; 
For a | his life he dreaded still 
The silly bugbear of up-Atil, 
And died a dunce at last. 


THE MOONLIGHT RIDE. 
A number of years ago a gentleman in Clydesdale 











What was Alice’s grief and dismay, when, upon 
reaching the grocery, she beheld, through the half open 
basement door, her brother James presenting a glass of 
whiskey to this wretched man. Her first impulse was 
to cry aloud and warn her brother of the man’s condi- | 
tion; but fearing that in some way her interference 
might give offence, she made her purchases and re- 
turned home without mentioning the circumstance to 
her mother, to whom she was sure it would give pain. 

When James came home to dinner he was unusually 
gay, and related, in an excited manner, many incidents | 
that had occurred at the store during the day. | 

“There’s toper John lying now on the bench dead 
drunk. We have been trying to see which of us would | 
sell him the most glasses; the one who succeeds gets a 
free drink, you know.” 

Mrs. Grant sank back aghast. “Is it possible,” she 
cried, “that I have subjected my only son to such temp- 
tations as these? How could you break over your 
good resolutions, and how dare you exult in your own 
disgrace!” 

Alas! James had drank his first glass of wine, and 
was half crazed by the stimulus. He did not dream 
that his mother could detect his condition, nor was he 
sensible of it himself; but he knew he had wounded 
her in confessing that he had been in the cellar, and he 
hastened to explain how it happened. “One of the 
boys was absent,” he said, “the customers unusually 
numerous, and his master had sent him to assist in 
serving them.” 

“And who succeeded in selling the most glasses to 
poor old toper John?” asked Mrs. Grant, sarcastically, 
little thinking to whom the prize had fallen. 

“T did,” answered James, half |triumphantly. “Mas- 
ter says I am the very best salesboy in the grocery!” 

“Then may you be forgiven,” cried his mother, 


' 








bursting into tears. ‘James, you shall leave that store 


within twenty-four hours. We will not cat the wages 
of sin, for they are the wages of death.” 

It was a sad day for the widow and Alice; but a sad- 
der night came and went, during which Toper John re- 
turned home only to murder the wife that had clung to 
him in his degradation, and to beat the helpless little 
ones that tried to defend her. The poor wretch was found 
sleeping, unconscious of his crime. As he was being 
fettered, he turned his haggard eyes from one to anoth- 
cr of the crowd that surrounded him, until they fell 
upon Jamie. 

“It was you, sir,” he shricked, “who are guilty of the 
murder of this woman! You maddened me with liquor 
when you knew I had enough already, and turned 
me into the street a raving maniac! Her blood is upon 
your hand, not mine; wash it out if you can! What I 
did, I did like a madman; but you, who sell in cold 
blood, and sell your souls for money, what excuse can 
you plead when death stares you in your face as it 
shortly will me?” 

James shrank away, appalled. There was truth in 
what the wretched man said, and wherever he went the 
ghasily eyes of the dead woman seemed to follow him. 
Heart-sick, James returned to the grocery, and groaned 
aloud as he entered the den where he had tempted his 
victim. ‘Never, never will I be guilty of such wick- 
edness again,” he said. “I will act conscientiously, 
and leave the result with Heaven.” 

A group of men sauntered in and sat down to talk 
over the murder. Presently glasses were called for. 

“James,” shouted the grocer, “where are the boys ?” 

“Not in, sir.” 

“No one ever is in but you, James. You are my 
right hand man; and you'll be paid for it, too! Run 
and wait upon these people—there are customers com- 
ing in—be quick.” 

“Excuse me,” answered James. 
serve liquor again to any body.” 

“Fy, now, Toper John has scared you out of your 
wits. You must go. I can’t keep help that won’t obey 
orders.” 

“Any thing reasonable; but I solemnly assure you I 


I do not wish to 


will never touch liquor again while I remain in this | and which I believe is never elicited from that animal | 


store.” 
“We will see about that,” said the grocer, sharply ; 


| serve the name. 


offered me a situation as head groom, which I accepted. 
| He had one horse which was kept in a stable by him- 
| self, and was, without exception, the most savage ani- 
mal of his kind I had ever seen. He was as black as 
charcoal, and was named Satan, and richly did he de- 
He would fly at you, like a dog, with 
his teeth; attempt to beat you down with his fore feet; 
and strike round a corner with his hind ones. He had 
beaten off all the rough riders, grooms and jockeys in 
that part of the country. 

After being in the place for a few days, I was asked 
by the gentleman if I thought I could make any thing 
of Satan. I replied, that if he beat me, he would be 
the only horse which had ever done so; but still I con- 
sidered him to be by far the most savage I had ever 
seen. 

ew Try him to-morrow at one o’clock,” said he, as he 
turned to go away; “I will have a few friends with me 
to see how you succeed.” 

I determined, however, to try him that night, and 
without any witness to see whether I succeeded or not. 
My room was over the stables, and as the moon did not 
rise till eleven o'clock, I threw myself upon the bed- 
clothes, and, contrary to my expectation, fell asleep. 
When I awoke it was twelve, the moon was shining 
very brightly, and rendering every thing as visible as if 
it were day. 

I went down to the stable with a bridle prepared for 
the purpose, and a heavily loaded whip in my hand. 
I knew that it would be impossible to saddle him; and, 
indeed, I should be safer on his bare back, in the event 
of his throwing himself down. 

I opened the stable door gently, and there he was 
prone on his side, his legs and neck stretched out, as I 
have often seen horses lying after sore fatigue. I 
clapped my knee upon his head, slipped the bit into 
his mouth, buckled the throat-bane, raised him to his 
feet, backed him out, and leaped upon his back before 
he had hardly time to get his eyes right opened. But 
open them now he did, and that with a vengeance; he 
pawed, and struck the walls with his fore feet, till the 
fire flashed from the stones; and then he reared till he 
fell back upon the pavement. 

I was prepared for this, and slipped off him as he 
went down, and then leaped on him again as he rose. 
I had not as yet touched him with whip, bridle or spur ; 
but now I gave him the curb and the spurs at the same 
instant. Ile gave one mad bound, and then went off at 
a rate that completely eclipsed the speed of the fleetest 
horse I had ever ridden. He could not trot, but his 





This unearthly cry roused every living thing within ' 
hearing. An army of rooks, startled from their en-' 


campment in the wood, circled and wheeled between | 


shore, and soon had the satisfaction of finding myself 
once more upon the green turf. 
Satan shook himself, pricked up his ears, and gave a 


us and the moon, shading her light, and filling the mid- low neigh. I then stroked him, and spoke kindly to 
night air with their discordant screams. This attract- him. He was gentle as alamb. Poor fellow! he had 
ed the attention of Satan, and, bringing his fore feet to contracted a friendship for me in the water—a friend- 
the ground, he pricked up his ears and listened. ship which terminated only with his life; and which 
I sprang forward, seized him by the mane, and vault-| was rendered the more valuable by his never extending 
ed upon his back. As I stooped forward to gather up it to another living thing. 
the reins, which were dangling from his head, he | ™ 
caught me by the cuff of the jacket—luckily it was but 
the cuff—and tore it up tothe shoulder. Instantly he | A SWIM EXTRAORDINARY. 
seized me again; but this time he succeeded rather; I have been all my life a sort of amphibious animal, 
better, having a small portion of the skin and flesh of having, like many an old Roman, learned to swim 
my thigh between his teeth. | long before I had learned to read. I grew up with 
The intense pain occasioned by the bite, or rather | such a liking for the exercise that I have never been 
bruise, of a horse’s mouth, can only be properly judged able to forego the opportunity for a swim when it of. 
of by those who have felt it. I was angry now; and of fered; and a daily bath has been for a long course of 
all animals an enraged man is the most dangerous and years as necessary to me as my daily food. 
the most fearless. I gave him a blow between the ears; This accomplishment, however, once led me into a 
with the end of the whip; and he went down at once, strange adventure. I was engaged in a rather exten- 
stunned and senseless, with his legs doubled up under ) sive commercial tour through the central kingdoms of 
him, and his nose buried in the ground. Idrew his Europe. I had crossed the Hungarian frontier about 
fore legs from under him, that he might rise the more | the middle of the day, and, hot and wearied, arrived at 
readily, and then lashed him into life. | B—, late in the evening. As soon as I caught sight 
He turned his head slowly round and looked at me; of the Danube in the distance, i resolved that the first 
and then I saw that the savage glare of his eye was thing I would do after getting housed and refreshed by 
nearly quenched, and that, if I could follow up the ad- | a few hours sleep, should be to enjoy the luxury of a 
vantage I had gained, I should ultimately be the con- leisurely swim in that noble river. 
queror. I now assisted him to rise, mounted him, and | I put up at asmall but decent gasthof which stood 
struck at once with whip and spur. He gave a few upona patch of rising ground close upon the margin of 
bounds forward, a stagger or two, and then fell heavily the stream. 
upon his side. I rose next morning, as was my custom, a full half 





1 was nearly under him; however, I did save my dis- 
tance, although that was all. 1 now began to feel sor- , 
ry for him; and as I was far from being naturally 
cruel, whip or spur I never used except in cases of ne- 
cessity ; so I thought I would allow him to lie for a 
few minutes, if he did not incline to get up of himself. | 

However, as I had no faith in the creature, I sat down 


hour before the sun; and finding no one stirring in the 
house, proceeded to the stables, the back of which over- 
looked the water. Here I found a middle-aged tatter- 
demalion, in the act of cleaning out the stable. With 
some trouble, and with the aid of a small coin, I con- 
trived to make him understand my purpose; and he 
led me up stairs toa loft, in which I might undress 


upon him, and watched him intently. He lay motion- ; and deposit my clothes, and pointed to a rude flight of 
less, with his eyes shut; and had it not been for the wooden steps, leading from the window to the water's 
firm and fast beat of his heart, I should have consid (edge, and from which I might plunge in from any 
ered him dying from the effects of the blow; but the height I chose. 
strong pulsation told me that there was plenty of lifein| Ina few minutes I had left my clothes upon a truss 
him; and I suspected that he was lying quiet, medi-' of odorous clover, and plunging in head foremost from 
tating mischief. the top of the ladder, rose to the surface at a few yards 
I was right. Every muscle began presently to quiver | distance from the bank, and struck out vigorously to 
with suppressed rage. He opened his eyes, and gave enjoy my swim. The sensation was deliciously cool 
me a look in which fear and fury were strangely blend- ! and pleasant. 
ed. Lat once leaped up, seized the reins, with a lash; Keeping my eyes fixed upon the opposite shore, I 
and a cry made him spring to his feet, mounted him as | made towards it, feeling all the while as light as a cork 
he rose, and struck the spurs into his sides. He reared ;andas strong as acolt. How long I revelled in the 
and wheeled; but finding that he could not get rid of first exquisite sense of enjoyment I have not any very 
me, and being unable to stand the torture of the spurs, , distinct idea. Turning, however, upon my back, to 
which I used freely, (it was no time for mercy) he gave vary my position, my head, of course, faced the shore 
two or three plunges, and then bounded away at that : I had left. To my great surprise, the good town I had 
dreadful leaping gallop—that pace which seemed pecu- left had vanished entirely, and I became aware that the 
liarly his own. | rapid current of the river had already carried me some 
I tried to moderate his speed with the bridle; but, mile or two in its progress towards the Black Sea. 
found, to my surprise, that I had no command over | Not being victualled for so long a voyage, I began to 
him. I knew at once that something was wrong, as look around me. I found that I was as nearly as possi- 
with the bit I had in his mouth, I ought to have broken ble in the centre of the stream, and immediately put 
his jawbone. I stooped forward to ascertain the cause ; ' forth all my vigor to regain the shore I had left. This, 
the loose curb dangling at the side of his head gave a to my dismay, I soon discovered was not to be accom- 
satisfactory explanation. plished, the current setting strong towards the oppo- 
He had it all his own way now; he was fairly off with site side. In a quarter of an hour’s hard struggling I 
me; and all I could do was to bear his head as well up had not gained twenty yards, while I had floated more 
as I could, to prevent him from stumbling. However, | than a mile further down the stream. 
as it would have been bad policy to let him know how| Nothing remained for it but to make for the shore 
much he was master, I gave him an occasional touch , towards which I was drifting at any rate, and that must 
with the spur, as if wishing him to accelerate his pace;| be done as fast as possible; for being now really 
and when he made an extra bound I patted him on the alarmed, I felt, or fancied that I felt my strength de- 
neck, as if pleased with his performance. serting me. Under this impression I struck. out more 
A watery cloud was passing over the face of the} furiously, and thus futigued myself the more; and it 
moon, which rendered every thing dim and indistinct, | was with no small difficulty I at last reached the oppo- 
as we tore away down a grassy slope; the view termi- | site bank, up which I climbed, with sensations almost 
nating in a grove of tall trees, situated upon a rising! as forlorn and hopeless as those of the shipwrecked 


ground. Beyond the dark outline of the treesI saw 


mariner whom the tempest casts ashore. 


| 
| 
nothing. | In fact, I would have given a round sum for the rags 
As we neared the grove Satan slackened his speed; of the shipwrecked mariner to cover me. Here I was 
this I thought he did with a view to crush me against in the condition of a primeval savage, on a desert spot, 
the trunks of the trees. To prevent him from having! without a dwelling in sight, and prevented by the want 
time to do this, I struck him with the spurs, and away ! of clothing from seeking out the habitations of men. 
again he went like fury. As he burst through the trees; I ran to the highest ground in the neighborhood, and 
I flung my head forward upon his neck to prevent my-| that was close to the water’s edge, and looked around 
self from being swept off by the lower branches. In me in every direction. On the shore which I had left 
doing this the spurs accidentally came in contact with| I could see what appeared the dim outline of buildings 
his sides. He gave one tremendous leap forward—the | at a great distance; but on the side of the river on 





gallop was unapproachable, and consisted in a succes- 
sion of leaps, performed with a precision, velocity and 
strength absolutely bewildering. 

He fairly overturned all my preconceived notions of 
a fast horse. On he thundered, till we came under the | 
shadow of a fir wood, and then, whether out of mischief | 
or dread of the darkness, he halted instantaneously, 
his fore feet so close together that you might have put 
them into a bucket. 

Owing to the depression of his shoulders—for he had 
no more withers than an ass—the way that he jerked 
down his head, and the suddenness of the stop, a mon- 
key, although he had been holding on with his teeth, 
must have been unseated. For me, I was pitched a 
long way over his head, but alighted on a spot so soft 
and mossy that it looked as if some kind hand had 
purposely prepared it for me. 

Had I been in the slightest degree stunned, or unable 
to regain my feet, that instant he would have torn me 
to pieces with his teeth, and beaten my mangled body 
into the earth with his hoofs. But I at once sprang to 
my feet and faced him. I could have escaped by leap- 
ing into the wood; but my blood was up, my brain 
clear, and my heart gave not one extra pulsation. 
There he stood upon his hind legs, nearly upright, beat- 
ing the air with his fore feet, his mouth open, his up- 
per lip curled, his under one drawn down, his large 
white teeth glancing like ivory inthe moonlight. Ag 





ground sank under his feet—the horse was thrown over 
his own head—I was jerked into the air—and, amid an 
avalanche of earth and stones, we were hurled down a 
perpendicular bank into the brown, swollen waters of 
the Clyde. 

Owing to a bend in the river, the force of the current 
was directed against this particular spot, and had un- 
dermined it; and although strong enough to bear a man 
or a horse, under ordinary circumstances, yet down at 
once it thundered under the desperate leap of Satan. 
However, it did not signify, as nothing could have pre- 
vented us from surging into the water at the next bound. 

I was roused from a state of bewilderment by the 


| which I was standing, nothing but a vast tract of low 


| land was visible, which, from its swampy condition, it 
was plain was overflowed by the river in times of flood. 

I hallooed for some minutes with all the strength of 
my lungs; but the only response was the rising of & 
few moor fowl from the marsh. I sat down upon 4 
stone and tried to collect my faculties, and to consider 
what was best to bedone. With the sense of my des- 
perate condition came also a horrible sense of the lu- 
dicrous. What would my principals in London think 
of their continental agent shivering, without a rag 0D, 
upon the desolate banks of the Danube? 

Relapsing into grim and savage silence, I glared 





snorting and splashing of the horse; he was making a | Sloomily at a sharp, jagged stone which lay at my feet, 
bold attempt to scale the perpendicular bank. Had I and at length, taking itin my hand, walked mechani- 
been thrown into the body of the stream I should have | cally into a stagnant pool, where a group of willow 
been swept away, and the animal must have perished ; | sprigs were growing on a few old stumps barely emerg- 





soon as he saw me upon my feet, he gave a yell such 
as I had never heard from a horse before, save once, 


except when under the domination of frantic rage or 
fear. 


but in all heavy rapid runs of water, salt or fresh, 
there is what is termed an eddy stream, running close 
in shore, in a contrary direction to the main body of 
the water. 

I have seen Highlanders in their boats catching fish 
in the eddy stream of the Gulf of Corrievrekin,within a 
short distance of the main tide, which, had it but got 
the slightest hold on their boat, would have swept 
them with fearful velocity into the jaws of the roaring 
gulf. 

I was caught by this eddy, which kept me stationary, 
and enabled me, by a few strokes, to reach the horse’s 
side. To cross the river, or to land here, was alike im- 
possible; so I took the reins in my right hand, wheeled 
the horse from the bank, and dashed at once with him 
into the strength of the curreut. Away we went, Satan 
and I, and soon swept round the high bank that had 


ing from the water. 
| I contrived to sever a dozen or two of the twigs by 
hacking at them with the flint. Tying their ends to- 
| gether, I crossed a couple of them over my shoulders 
|in the manner of a shooting-belt, and from these ! 
' managed to suspend a kind of frock of green leaves, 
| which effectually transformed my appearance from 
‘that of the rude savage of the wild to a Jack-in-the 
, Green. A boat passed at the distance of half a mile 
| from the shore, but I tried in vain to attract the notice 
of the crew. My voice could not be heard so far, and 
if by accident they saw me, they must have mistaken 
me for a bush. 

I now turned my back to the river in disgust, and 
| commenced a careful scrutiny to see if I could possibly 
| in any direction make out any signs of life. 1 imagit- 

ed that I could distinguish the mud-walls of a row ¢f 








caused our misfortune, and came to a level part of the small cottages, partly concealed by a group of trees, 


country, which was flooded far up into the fields. 


then struck strongly out in a slanting direction forthe of earth or the face of a rock. I looked 


I though I was by no means sure that it was not a bank 


anxiously 
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round for other indications of life; and after a close 
and protracted scrutiny, had the satisfaction of distinct- 
ly perceiving a thin column of white smoke winding 
up the dark background of the distant hill. 

Delaying no longer, I descended from my post of 
observation, intending to travel in a straight line to the 
point where I could see the smoke ascending. I had 
not, however, proceeded one hundred yards, before I 
found that my idea of journeying in a straight line was 
utterly impracticable. I could walk over the firm soil, 
and I could swim the pools; but througb the deep 
masses of soft bog I could neither walk nor swim; and 
after a narrow escape from smothering in one of them, 
I came to a stand-still. 

I found, too, that now I was down in the swamp I 
could not see the distant hill which was the object of 
my journey. I returned to the mound, and, by the 
aid of a number of loose stones, contrived to erect a 
couple of smal! fagots of willow-branches, at a distance 
of about ten feet from each other, to serve as direction- 
posts, arranging them so that while I could see but 
one of them, I might know that I was in the right 
track. 

It is my decided opinion, that had I been left alone, 
and suffered to continue my journey, I should have 
accomplished the undertaking, arduous as it was. I 
had walked and waded, and swum and staggered, and 


‘sweeping on at the rate ef five or six miles an hour, 


with no other prospect in view than that of becoming 
foed for fishes in a very few hours, at furthest, unless 
I could succeed in making one of the islands I had 
seen in the morning. 

It was a strange thing that I felt no fatigue, even af- 
ter swimming an hour. I had passed several small 
islands, but the rapid stream which they breasted broke 
away so furiously from their sides that I had not 
strength to get near them. By-and-by I caught sight 
of a glimmering light at a distance, in the centre of the 
stream. I directed my course towards this, and per- 
ceived, as I approached, that it proceeded from a raft 
moored off one of the islands, upon which the crew 
were probably cooking their evening meal. 

I knew that if I approached this raft in front I should 
inevitably be sucked under and never see the light 
again; at the same time, if I gave it too wide a berth, I 
should as surely be carried past it, in which case I felt 
pretty certain that my last chance would be gone. I 
made a desperate effort at the very nick of time, and 
happily succeeded in laying hold of a rope which was 
hanging in the water, by means of which I was swung 
round to the stern of the raft, upon which, in a small 
| timber hut, I could see the crew discussing their 
supper. 

Now that the struggle was over and my safety se- 





floundered along for more than a mile, when I caught cure, all my courage and strength vanished at once; I 
sight of a ragged, bare headed figure about half a mile | felt as weak as a child and as pusillanimous as a 
in advance of me, who was stooping over a stagnant; woman, and the hot tears ran down my cheeks like 
pool, and groping in the water for something, perhaps rain. It was as much as I could do to hail the men, 
leeches, of which he was in search. who sat laughing and chatting over their porridge not 
Without reflecting for a moment what might be the three yards from me, asI clutched the rope with the 
effect of my sudden apparition upon the mind of an energy of a drowning man. 
ignorant boor alone in such a solitude, I hastened! They started up at the sound of my cry, and in an 
towards him with all the speed of which I was capable instant lifted me on board. They were Germans, for- 
—now clearing a route among reeds and rushes, and tunately, and I gave them to understand, in a few 
now sinking up to my neck ina pool. In less than half, words, that I had been bathing, and having been car- 
an hour I had arrived, panting for breath, to within a | ried away by the stream, had narrowly escaped drown- 
few yards of the pond over the margin of which he was ing. I wasinno humor to put them in possession of 


still bending, with his eyes fixed in the water. 

Pausing for one moment to recover my wind, I raised 
myself to my full height and hailed him at the top of 
my voice with a “Hola! Mein Herr,” which, like an 
electric shock, brought him to his feet in an instant. 


my whole miserable adventure, which it is more than 
: probable they would not have credited if I had. 

| Having rubbed myself dry, one of them lent mea 
blouse and offered me food, which, plain as it was, I 
was but too glad to accept; but before I had eaten a 


I saw in a moment that I had committed a fatal, mouthful an old man made his appearance, bearing 
blunder. The poor wretch stood aghast, horrified be- | slippers, cloak and cap, and invited me to follow him 
yond the power of description; his white hair stood on , to his house upon the island, where I might pass the 
end; his bloodshot eyes were bursting from their night, and cross over to the mainland in the morning. 
sockets; his mouth yawned like a cavern, and emitted| I followed him across a plank and beneath the 
a faint, gurgling sound, and every limb shook with the , shadow of some willow trees to his humble dwelling. 
agony of fear. He told me that he and his family were the sole inhab- 

I saw that it was necessary to reassure him; and see- | itants of the island, and that he united the three pro- 
ing no other way of approaching him than by swimming | fessions of fisherman, innkeeper and rope-maker, and 
the pond, I entered the water, and, staff in hand, made thus managed to make a livelihood. Pending this 
towards him. Before I had lessened the distance be- communication. he prepared me a substantial supper, } 
tween us one-half, he had so far recovered himself as | to which I did justice, and then showed me, at my re- 


to be able to give utterance to a wild yell of terror, and 
to take madly to his heels. 
When I had swum the pool, and ascended to the spot 


quest, to a small, neat chamber, where I sought and 
found the repose I so much needed. 
Isank intoa profound slumber, heavy and dream- 


which he had left, I saw him running at the top of his | less, within a minute after I lay down,—the result of 
speed, and following a winding route, with which he | the utter exhaustion of every faculty, both of body 
was evidently familiar, as he avoided the water and the | and mind. In the morning my landlord, the old fish- 


bogs, and kept on firm ground. I made an attempt to 
come up with him; but in my haste trod upon a piece 
of loose shale, which, sliding beneath me, threw me 
upon the ground and badly wounded my right foot» 
so that for the moment I could proceed no further. 

As I sat upon the ground, endeavoring to stanch the 
fast-flowing blood from my instep by winding round it 
some long flags from the marsh,I watched the poor 
felldw till he was no longer in sight, and marked that he 
never relaxed his pace till he disappeared under the 
cluster of trees above which I had first noticed the white 
smoke ascending: 

To cross the marsh withouta guide was now out of 
the question; and choosing a dry and mossy spot, I lay 
down, and having rested for sometime I saw a party of 
men, of whom I distinctly counted fourteen, threading 
their way through the marsh and advancing towards 
the spot where I lay. I now congratulated myself that 
my troubles were over. I kept my eye steadfastly 
fixed upon their movements, and, as they drew nearer, 


beheld with dismay that they were all armed, two of 


them, who led the van, with old muskets, and the rest 
with staves, scythes and bludgeons. 

It was plain that the old fool I had frightened away 
had described me to his countrymen as some savage 
monster, and this valiant band had come out to hunt 
me to the death. I resolved at once to be sure of their 
object before they came toa disagreeable proximity ; 
and with this view, started suddenly to my feet and 
shouted as loud as I could. 

My fears were but too well founded. At the first 
sound of my voice the leaders recoiled a few steps 
upon the main body, who stood still for a few minutes, 
apparently in consultation. The result was, that the 
fire-arms changed owners, and two bold fellows stepped 


to the front, and, levelling their pieces, kept my naked 


body covered with their muzzles, and only refrained 
from pulling triggers until they should have arrived 
Within killing distance. 


the next bog, crashed through the rushes, hopped 


along the dry ground upon one foot, and scrambled 


helter-skelter towards the river, expecting every mo- 
Ment to hear the report of the fire-arms and to feel a 
handful of slugs in my body. Never shall I forget the 
horrors of that chase. 

I distanced my pursuers, however, and arrived at 
the margin of the stream without having once present- 
eda fair target to their aim. I did not pause long on 
the brink of the flood. They were now yelling like 
bloodhounds, and their cries rang in my ears as I 
gained the very spot where I had landed in the morn- 
ing, and where I again took to the water like a hunted 
deer, or, rather, like a hunted duck, for I dived under, 


erman, was standing by my bedside. He had drawn 
| aside the curtains of my bed and let the sunshine in 
upon my face. I laughed aloud when I found myseif 
| snug in bed, and proceeded to dress in the old man’s 
best holiday suit, which he placed at my service. Dur- 
ing breakfast I gave the old man and his daughter the 
real history of my case, to their unspeakable astenish- 
ment, and consulted them as to my future operations. 
The fisherman volunteered to land me at a small vil- 
lage a few miles below, from whence he would proceed 
with me to K——, where, upon representing my case 
to the magistrates, I was furnished with the means of 
getting back to B——, and there recovered my prop- 
erty. 


A PITY TO HAVE AN EMPTY SEAT. 


The following records a beautiful example, and is 
suggestive to every young reader of what true benevo- 
lence consists in: 


A few weeks ago a gentleman was obliged to go toa 
distant depot at an hour when there was no conveyance 
thither. So, although very weary, and not strong, he 
was obliged to set out on a walk of two or three miles. 
After he had gone a little way, he was overtaken by a 
—— and a little boy ina carriage. The fine 

orse was at once reined in, and the owner said, with 
,& smile, “I presume, sir, you are going but a short 
way ; but this little fellow insists on my asking you to 
ride with us. I told him I had no doubt you were go- 
ing to the first station, but he said, “The gentleman is 
a stranger, father; it is very easy to ask him. Ital- 
ways seems to me such a pity to ride with an empty 
seat!” 

Now, that ride, which cost the gentleman neither 
money, time nor trouble, was a real blessiug to a weary 
minister of Carist; and he told him so when he thanked 
him and the dear boy who —- the kind civility. 

“Tt is a way he has, and always had, sir,” replied the 
father. “From his cradle, he could never enjoy what 
he could not share with others. If he has any new gift ; 
or pleasure, his first thought is for those less favored. | 
It is a way he got from his mother.” 

It was a truly beautiful “‘way” that boy had; and it ; 











hear of him. Remember this, you who have horses at | 
your control to use for convenience or pleasure: “It is j 


ers, when training your boys for lives of usefulness. 
The litile things of to-day will grow into great things 
of — tocome. The boy who Is selfish with his toys 
and his comforts will be so with his money and his 
sympathies when a man; for the heart grows harder 
rather than softer, | the flight of time. 
A carriage is not t 

have an empty seat.” It isa pity to have one in the 
church or Sunday school; and there would be a less 
number so if all boys had the spirit of the little fellow 
of whom we havewritten. Say with him, “It is so easy 





A dog, belonging to Mr. John Gale, of Sise Lane, 





with as gentle a splash as possible, and keeping be- ™4Y, frequently be seen carryin 2 ary tne 4 . 


neath the surface as long as I could hold breath, rose, 
at length, a good fifty yards from the shore, and fall 
two hundred yards lower down. 

I had no great cause for congratulation at my escape. 
The sun was setting, night coming on, and here was I 
in the middle of the broad stream of the Danube, 


ing baker's, and bringing the a he ani- 


gin, 
| mals love of “Abernethy’s” is well known in the one 


and he is enabled to indulge it pretty freely. He w: 

take the penny in his mouth from the hand of the 
giver, turn his face up with an intelligent look, as if 
saying “Thank you,” wag his tail, and go to his old 
shop in the most methodical manner, returning to his 
master’s to dispose of the biscuit. He seems to derive 


It was plain I had no time to lose. I turned and’ should be a lesson to all boys, and boys’ mothers, who! in bis aeme. 


hobbled away as fast as my wounded limb would let) 


me, plunged into the nearest pool, sprawled through | a pity to have an empty seat.” Remember it, moth-; 4 strange one to be asked in so gloomy an abode. 


e only place where “‘it isa pity to | 


‘ 


to ask!” and then go among the boys you know and! rether surprised me, for I certainly did not’ suspect 
urge them to fill an empty seat. , that the family kept a carriage. My attention was, 
+o | however, —s = oy pnd a ee - 
t 
THE DOG THAT BOUGHT Biscurrs. | Mbulstor, which in the dim lig Ihe 


| 
| 


additional pleasure if his benefactor accompany him, | 
and see him make the purchase. Several well authen- 

ticated stories of his sagacity are told. One is that he | 
keeps a strict watch over his owner’s hat when out at a | 
public place, and has removed it from the head of 

another person who put it on to see whether he would | 
really interfere. He was once far away in the country, 
on the sick list, for g couple of months; when he re- 
turned he heard the rattling of keys when the safe was 
being locked for the night, on which he immediately 
went to the safe and demanded, in his way, to carry 
the keys to his master, as was his wont before his sick- 
ness. He is of the Irish retriever breed, and has been 


a very handsome dog, but is now falling into the 
“sere.” 


TO SUBSCRIBERS. 

Our subscribers will notice the change that has 
been made in the name of the publishing firm of 
the Companion. Mr. Olmstead has sold his inter- 
est in the paper, and is no longer connected with 
it. All business letters, therefore, sent hereafter 
to the publishers of the Companion should be di- 
rected Perry Mason & Co., 

Pub. Youth’s Companion, 
Boston, Mass. 








FISH STORY, 


Daring the last congressional campaign in Orange 
county, N. Y., Gen. Van Wyck, who was running for 
Congress in that district, and who was elected, lost a 
pair of valuable gold spectacles during a temporary 
stoppage of a train of cars at Otterkill station, in that 
county, near a bridge over a stream. A few days ago 
the identical ‘“‘specs” were found in the abdomen of a 
huge pickerel caught at that place. 


——- 4m 


AFRAID TO BE “PERSONAL.”—Punch knows a gentle- 
man so guarded in his remarks, lest he should wound 
any body’s feelings, that he will not even use a personal 
pronoun. 








CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 





Where is my ReceiptP 


The date against a subscriber's name, printed upon the 
margin of his paper, shows the month and year to which 
he has paid for his Companion. 

No other receipt is given. 


——>__—_ 


THE BURNT CHILD. 
A little girlnamed Annie Gray 
Was going home from school one day; 
And, as the day was rather warm, 
Had hung her cloak upon her arm; 
The cloak was woollen nice and thick; 
But suddenly Ann's heart beat quick, 
As breathless past ran Sally Dyer, 
Crying out, “Fire! O, John's on fire!" 
Now tell me what, in such a case, 
Would you have d-ne in Annie's place? 


Would you have run in search of aid, 
And thus your useful help delayed? 
Ann to the cottage hastened on, 
Where dwelt poor Mary Williamson; 
And then the sight that met her view 
Proved her worst fears were all too true. 
A moving column of thick flame, 
Which hither, thither, went and came, 
Was all that could be seen of John, 
The widowed mother's younger son. 
His little sisters trembling there, 
With screams terrific rent the air. 

But on the burning boy Ann flung 

‘The cloak that on her arm was hung, 
And wrapped him all so well about 
That soon the fire was quite put out; 
And Johnnie's life was saved that day, 
By the good sense of Annie Gray. 


A PEEP INTO A BACK KITCHEN. 


‘What can a little boy of seven years of age do?” I 
would ask of my young readers. Perhaps they will 
answer, ‘He can read, perhaps write in a big, round 
— ; ihe can bowl a hoop, toss a ball, spin a top and 

ly a kite.” 

“But can such a child be of any real use in the 
world ?” 

Let me answer this question by giving a true account 
of a visit which I paid a few days ago to a family in 
one of the poorer streets in London. 

My ring at the door of a lodging-house for the poor 
was answered by little Ben, a boy about seven years of 
age. The sound of a baby’s cry was heard from the 
back kitchen, from which he had just come, and which 
was the dwelling place of the family. No wonder was 
it that the poor baby cried, for I found, on descending 
the pitch-dark staircase, that Ben was the sole nurse 
for the time of the sickly infant. That scene in the 
dark, dull kitchen was a strange picture of life among 
the poor. There was Ben, after he had followed me 
down stairs, hushing the baby in his little arms, and 
soon succeeding in quieting it, for he was evidently an 
experienced and skilful nurse. There were two other 
children under his care; Polly, about four years old, 
and Annie, not two. One might almost have said that 
Ben had three babies to look after, but I soon found 
that Polly was already to be reckoned as his little as- 
sistant. Annie began to cry; Polly went ap to her sis- 
ter, put her hands on either side of her face, and tried, 
as well as she could, to soothe her. Annie, however, 
cried still. Ben said a word or two td Polly, and the 
little nurse maid, four years of age, hastened to geta 
cup, into which she poured water from a jar which 
stood on the ground, and then brought the drink to her 
thirsty little sister. The boy had guessed the cause of 
the crying, and Polly having thus removed it, we had 
again quietness in the back kitchen. 

Ben, a very intelligent little fellow, entered freely 
into conversation with me, while he nursed the baby 

That boy had been in sole charge of the 
three children for two hours, while his poor, half-blind 
mother was out procuring necessarics for the family. 

“Are you happy ?” I inquired. The question seemed 





e 

“Yes, I’m happy,” replied the boy, with an honest 
smile on his face. 

What a lesson for many a pampered, peevish child, 
grumbling and discontented in a comfortable home! 

“Does Polly ever go out?” I inquired; for the low, 
dark room looked something like a prison. 

“Yes, I sometimes take her out.” 

“And does Annie go out?” 

“Yes, when Polly goes, she goes; I take them in the 


om, 
his “chay” was twice mentioned by Ben, which 


B—— must be a very industrious man. He goes to 
the decks in hope of getting a day’s job there, and 
then, after his return, “cleans his potatoes,” as little 
Ben told me; for when the labors of the day are over, 
B—— is glad to go out at night to sell baked potatoes, 
that he may thus help, by double work, to support his 


; almost blind wife and four little children. 


“What do you get fer breakfast, Ben ?”’ I asked. 
“Bread aid butter—no,” said the child, correcting 
himself, “father gets bread and butter; I-get bread 
and drippings. But I like the drippmgs best,” he 
added,” with a nice feeling which pleased me. 
The poor mother soon came in, half exhausted from 
wandering about for two hours; for in her blindness 
she could hardly find her way. She was, however, 
calm and contented. When I asked her what message 
she had for a lady who had sent her a present by me, 
“Tell her that I am in better circumstances,”’ was the 
pale, thin woman’s reply. As her husband had suc- 
ceeded in getting four and a half days’ work that week 
Mrs. B—— seemed to feel that she had nothing to 
complain of. Her greatest trouble was the illness of 
her abe, as she feared that the little one might die. 
Very thin and wasted the poor infant looked, but the 
other three children appeared plump and welll fed. 
Mrs. B—— must be an excellent manager, notwith- 
standing her blindness, and it is clear that her hus- 
band’s earnings do not go to the ale-house. I have 
reason to hope that she is a Gud-fearing woman, and 
that she and her husband pray as well as labor. Ben 
is to attend the Sunday school. He would go to the 
week day school also, which he used to enjoy at- 
tending, but so useful a child cannot be spared from 
his home. 
I left that dark back kitchen with a feeling rather 
of respect than of pity. Little Ben, brought up in the 
midst of poverty, with three young children to care 
for and an almost blind mother to help, may lead a 
life of happiness, as he certainly does of usefulness, 
with hope before him, and love around, and the bless- 
ing of God upon him. 


te 
TAMING GRASSHOPPERS. 


Last summer a little boy, only five years old, invited 
me into the summer house to see his “Show.” 1 paid 
a penny at the door, and gravely seated myself on a 
bench, to wait for the performance to begin. There 
was a piece of twine stretched across the summer house, 
and Master Henry took his place beside it, saying, — 

“These are my tame grasshoppe’s in this bex, and 

I’ve teached "em to walk on a tight rope; now you'll 
seo.” 
He took a great, brown grasshopper from the box, 
placed him on the string, and, to my astonishment, he 
crawled slowly along it to the other side, and made no 
attempts to jump off. As last I solvedthe mystery, and 
found that his long legs had been removed, so of course 
hefcould do nothing but crawl. 

“Why, Harry!” I exclaimed, “how could you be so 
cruel ?” 

“It didn’t hurt him a bit, auntie,” was his confident 
reply; “those great fings were just in his way, and he 
never could walk like folks.” 

“But it did hurt him, Harry,” Iexplained; “his long 
legs were a part of his body, justas much as your legs 
are _ of you.” 

“Wasn't a speck of juice in’em, any way,” persisted 
Harry, looking rather soberly at his tame grasshopper, 
“and I thought if it hurt him, he’d a said somefing 
about it.” 

“A great many little insccts have no power to cry 
when they are in pain, but they feel pain, just the same 
as others.” 

“O,” said Harry, “he’s deaf and dumb, aint he? 
Well, I won’t tame any more grasshoppers; but these 


- are spoilt a’ready, and guess we'll go on with the 
snow. 





Sports and Pastimes. 





Enigmas, Charades, &c. 
lL 






ler 


lan \z 








IT am composed of ten letters. 

My 7,5, 10 is a medisine. 

My 6, 9. Lis an adverb. 

My 4, 2, 8, 3 may always be seen in Broadway. 
My whole is a city. 


The morning dawns -a golden light 
O'er hill and valley steals; 

My first. amid the dew clad leaves, 

iss blushing face reveals. 


The forest dense with lofty trees 
My useful next contains; 

My whole, a costly wood, is found 
In sunny Western plains. 


4. 


There is a thing was three weeks old 
When Adam was no more; 

This thing it was but four weeks old 
When Adam was fourscore. 


5. 


Sir Guy is a bookworm, Sir Guy is a churl, 
He dwells ina dreary old tower, 
And yet for my first Fortune sent him a gir), 
The fair orphan child of his uncle, the earl, 
To bloom by his side like a flower, 
To light with blue eye and with gold-rippled cur! 
The gloom of the lone “lady's bower." 


Sweet Amy has conquered. The wandering beam 
Has chased all the shadows away. 

Sir Guy leaves his books—for a visible dream 

Disperscs his visions. The rustle and gleam 
Of my second his thoughts lead astray. 

From the lord of the tower to the swans on the stream, 
All bow and acknowledge her sway. 


Fair Amy is Empress. Sir Guy is her slave, 
Fast fettered by licence and ring. 

Fair Amy looks merry; Sir Guy he looks grave; 

Fer to husband a wife, and yet treasure to save, 
He finds an impossible thing; 

While my twho/e must such trequent replenishing have, 
That forever i:s door's on the swing. 


Conundrums, 
Why is a good shoemaker like a true lover? He ts faithful to 
he last. 














fore. 
“Father made that,” said Ben. 
This was almost too much for me to believe. I ques- 
tioned the boy closely, but he was sure of the fact. I 
found afterwards, from the mother’s account, that the 
father had bought the wheels and other iron parts, the 
wreck of a former perambulator, for ninepence, as they 
were to be sold as old iron. He had actually made ail 
the rest of the carriage for his little ones, stuffing the 
cushion with hay. It wasa striking proof of the fa- 
ther’s ingenuity, that labor of love. 


What is the difference between Solomon and Rothschiid. 
was king of the Jews, the other is Jew of the kings. 

What is the difference between an unsuccessful lover and his 
rival? One kisses his miss, the other misses hts kiss. 

Why are some fortunes like ships? Because they are built on 
the stocks. 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Athief doth fear each bush au officer. (A thief-dot-H-F- 
ear-reach minus R-bush-an officer. Commonwealth. 
8, Cupboard. 4. Book-Case. 5. LetterE. 6. Lovely. 


One 
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OLD WORLD LETTEBS. 
From a Correspondent in Germany. 

My date will show you that we have taken leave of 
Prussia. We shall see no more pictures of King Wil- 
liam and of the black Prussian eagle, but we hope to 
have as pleasant sights as we journey down southward, 
through Saxony and Bavaria, to Switzerland. 

If yo will take the trouble to look on a map, you 
will see that we are already quite a distance on our 
way. An hour's ride from Halle brought us to the old 
city of Leipsic. 

In some respects Leipsic appears more like an Amer- 
ican city than a German one, there is so much life and 
bustle. To be sure the streets in the centre of the! 
place are narrow, and the houses are quaint, and old, | 
and black, and many stories in height; and there are | 
countless little alley ways running off the main streets, 





life and travel, I will write you again, and We will by 

easy degrees keep each other company on our way to 

Switzerland and France. CG. A. @. | 
Planen, Saxony, June. 








VARIETY. 





AMONG THE BERRIES. 

All our young readers may not enjoy the same privi- | 
lege of the fat “acre’’ to cultivate as they please, but 
every one with industry and forethought may, without 
a great genius, contrive to make a good deal out of a 
little : 

A gentleman within two miles of me, by way of in- 
teresting his son (a young lad) in agricultural pursuits, | 
gave him the free use of an acre to cultivate as he, 
pleased. The shrewd boy located a half-acre on one| 
side of his father’s barn-yard, and the other on the, 
opposite side. He could thus trundle out a dozen bar- | 
row-loads of manure upon his ground whenever so) 
disposed. He planted his acre in Lawton blackber- 
ries; cultivated them himself; and last year his gross | 
sales of fruit amounted to six hundred dollars. The 
year ate ey = his clear profit from the same acre was 
four hundred and fifty dollars. I have walked through ; 
this rhagnificent creation of juvenile care and shrewd- 
ness, and must confess that no engineering of my own 
in the same line has been able to equalit. The con-| 
tents of the convenient barn-yard told powerfully on | 
the canes, but more powerfully on the quantity and | 
quality of the fruit. The fee of the land, though in, 





lined on either side with tiny shops, where German | the best location, was much less valuable than the 
women stand and coax people to stop and buy; and ——— hey gore = this Ky — | 

| acres of the same berry, which last year yielded a net | 
Gere ave me old market places, and queer ane signs, | profit of four thousand two hundred dollars,—more 
and narrow sidewalks, and many things which prove |than the land would sell for. The father of the lad} 
Leipsic to be one of the cilies of the past,—yet there are referred to was engaged in mercantile business in Phil- 
fine public buildings and private mansions being built, |adelphia; but he had never realized such profits as he | 
and beautiful gardens being laid out, and foreign com- | 


thus saw his —e — o be ——_ securing. | 
The example set before him the lad inflamed hi 

forts being introduced, and all the rush and confusion | memes ge tees 7 “ 

which indicate the immense activity of modern trade. | 


ambition to drop some one or two branches of agricul- | 
ture and take to raising berries also. He began his, 
Like most German cities, it was formerly fortified and | plantings several years ago,—¢or Lar son has long been 
surrounded by a wall; this wall has now disappeared, | MArvesting very, paying crope;and has been, planting 
and in its place is a beautiful promenade running now thirty acres of Lawtons. Last winter he cut 
around the old city, though by no means embracing in _ down an apple orchard of large bearing trees to make 
its limits all of modern Leipsic. |room for more berries. The profit from the latter far 
“ : outstripped the best orchard in the county.—American 
We never know how much we love and honor our 7,,.nq7 of Agriculture. 
‘‘Jear old flag” till we see it waving on foreign shores, we 
end even the American children seem to feel an espe- | 
cial pride in owning a star-spangled banner, when they THE RAIN-CONCERT. 
are in Europe. | ee ae 
We called upon some American friends in Leipsic, | == —— the house-t»ps, 
snd saw among others the family of the American con- a 
His little boy, a manly and genuine American 
boy, instantly wanted to show his flag. I couldn’t help 
catching the little fellow and giving him a hearty kiss, 
both for the sake of his love for his flag, as well as his 
own sweet face. It was amusing to hear him talk in 
German with the little child of our party. Neither of 
the children had been in Germany over a year, and yet 
they prattled on in a foreign language as if they had | 
orgotten their mother tongue. 
During our ride from Leipsic to Altenburg, a con- | 
tented-looking German in the same coupe with us lis- 
t:ned rather curiously to our conversation for a while, 
and then asked,— 
“What kind of country people are you ?” 
‘“‘We are the aborigines,” said a gentleman with me. 
That he could not understand. 





They are fairy-like musicians, 

| With any thing for keys. 

Beating tunes upon ‘he window s, 
Keeping time upon the trees. 





sul. 


A light and airy treble 
T' ey play upon the stream, 
And the melody er chants us, 
Like the music of a dream. 





A deeper base is sounding 

When they're dropping into caves, 
With a tenor from the zephyrs 

And an alto from the waves. 


O, ‘tis a stream of music, 
And Robin “don't intrude,” 

If. when the rain is weary, 
He drops an interlude. 


| 
} 
It seems as if the warbling 
| Of the birds in ali the bowers 
Had been gatheréd into rain drops 
And was coming down in showers. 








+o>—___—_—_- 
“But what Jand are you from, then?” 
“From a far-off land,” was the answer. REMARK aa FROM 


“O, perhaps you are Americans!” and he was joyful pages , ' 
to find his conjecture was correct, for he had friends; A ©rrespondent of the Christian Advocate gives the | 
| following account of the drowning, at Osceola Mills, | 


in America, and had many questions to ask. | , weed 
After spending months in the great cities of Berlin | S0M¢ five years ago, of two little boys, Willie and 


and Dresden, and a few days in Halle and Leipsic, it Charlie, aged four and six years. They were on the | 
was'a delightful contrast to enjoy the peaceful quict bank of the Big Moshanon Creek, fishing, and both fell! 
and seclusion of the little town of Altenburg. It is not i%- They were seen by the father, near by, who has- | 
a place frequented by foreign travellers, and we our- | tened to their relief, but were not recovered until life 


this want of reverence for God’s Word. But he loved | 
the offender, and was unwilling to subject him to the 
mortification of a public rebuke, while he felt that the | 
offence ought to receive attention. He therefore lifted | 
the Bible from the floor with great care, laid it genily 
on the table, and then stooped over reverently and | 
kissed it. The silent act made a profound impression 
on the courtiers; tears moistened many eyes, and the’ 
offender felt most keenly the tender reproof conveyed | 
by the monarch. It were well if in all palaces and all | 
homes a similar reverence were cherished for the Word 
of God. | 
—_T | 
WASHING THE GOLD-FISHES. 

The following story is told of an Irish servant in 
Paris: | 
A Parisian lady who expended her anxieties upon a 
large collection of gold-fish, took an Irish servant girl 
recently into her household, and entrusted her with the | 
charge of her finny substitute for a family. In the di-! 
rections as to the care of them, the lady probably re- | 
lied too much on her accomplishment of speaking 
English, for the zealous domestic understood nothing 
at all about the water, but only that the fish themselves 

were to be kept religiously clean. 

Biddy was up early, but the mistress habitually slept 
late. For the first day or two after the engagement of ; 
the new servant, the fish seemed to be ailing. One or 
two had come to the top of the water with their stomachs | 
upward, and others were swimming very languidly with 
their gold seales singularly broken and discolored. , 
Happening to rise rather earlier than usual, on the third | 
or fourth day, the mistress found Biddy at her morn- | 
ing’s occupation. The thirty or forty gold-fish lay | 
panting and floundering upon the table, and the indus- 
trious servant was vigorously taking up one after the 





ra here has swept off about all the Pain Killer I had, 


—_—_—_..., 
—<$<<<—__ 


Tuomas 8. RayNeEY, writing of Davis’ Patn KiItier, from 
Rangoon, Burmah, says: “It is becoming very popular; and in 
several i~stances I am assured that the cholera has been arrest. 
ed, and life preserved, by its use. The late prevalence of chole- 
and pur. 
chasers looking to me for a supply will be disappointed by my in- 
ability t> supply them. Please send me an invoice of $150 worth 
by the first opportunity.” s]J-2w 

ee _) 

PAIN IN THE STOMACH OR BOWELS. Constipation, Sick. 
Headache, Cramps, Colic, Cholera Morbus, Distress atter Eatin 
are surely cu by the use of Coz's Dyspepsia Curr. jt i 
certainly the greatest remedy in existence. For .sale by drug - 








gists everywhere. Bi-lw 
A BEAUTIFUL GOLD PEN AND HOLDER 


For $1 25. 
For $125 I will send a splendid GOLD PEN AND SILVER 
EXTENSION HOLDE#. Each pen is warranted, and satisfac. 


tion guaranteed. 
7—lw W. A. KELSEY, Meriden, Conn. 
$$$, 





PERRY DAVIS’ PAIN KILLER.—We are glad to learn that 
Perry Davis’ Pain Kitver is having so large a sale in our 
city. We have every reason for believing it to be an almost 
never-failing cure for pain, and as such, is a medicine no tanj- 
ly should be without.— Montreal Pilot. 


Sold by all Druggists and Grocers. 37-2w 





TURNER’S TIC DOLOUREUX 
UNIVERSAL NEURALGIA PILL, 


A SAFE, CERTAIN, AND SPEEDY CURE FOR 
NEURALGIA AND ALL NERVOUS DISEASEs, 
Its Effects are Magical. 

IT IS AN UNFAILING REMEDY in all cases of Neuralgia 


other, and rubbing them with a towel! She thought Facialis, often effecting a perfect cure in less than twenty-four 


= Sn Sa a | 
selves did not spend any time in looking at the town | was apparently extinct. Charlie was under water eight 
itself, but as our hotel was near the station we had a 
few hours to stroll through the charming gardens be- | 


or ten minutes : 


The children were carried home by the parents, a, 


physician sent for to Philipsburg, a distance of five 


longing to the old castle. , 2 - 
tp . .. |Mmiles. Inthe meantime a fire was made in the cook- | 
This old castle is one of the strangest and most pic- stove, a lounge placed behind it, and Charlie placed | 
turesque old buildings wh ch I have yet seen. There j thereon, rolled up in warm blankets and thoroughly | 
is not the slightest regularity in the architecture, but | rubbed with brandy; brandy was also forced down his | 
it seems to have been gradually building from the re- ion aap tibteee due tae aelittis oie ae 
mote past to the very present. Some of the gates and | went until midnight, leaving Charlie for dead. Willie | 
towers are crumbling, and some of the roofs are of red | had recovered. Though all others gave up the hope 
tiles and covered with ivy, but the palace where the | of re — the = continued to rab 
present duke lives is a handsome, modern building. im oo eep him warm until three o'clock the next) 


morning, when he opened his eyes, and, loo is | 
The grounds around are most tastefully arranged, bee ons A the face, Ceckatead, + ~ Tavern § ~ oy Ay 


doing here?” The accident happened about three 


and are the most like a paradise of any that I have | 
o’clock the previous afternoon, making twelve hours 


seen for months. Every variety of flowers bordered 
the paths, and the trees themselves were white with | 
liossoms. Pretty rustic arbors and summer houses | 


were nestled in amidst them, and the very construction , lost that kind father, and they and their mother are | 


of the seats around betokened taste. | 

The peasants in this neighborhood—particularly the 
women—have chosen the most fantastic costume of | 
auy I bave seen in Germany. Turbans of different 
colors are bound around the head, a short jacket 
reaches to the waist, the arms being left bare; a skirt | 
of some fancy color, of woollen material, and almost so 
tight and small as to fit the form, reaches to the knee; 
and the legs are covered with black woollen stockings. 
The shoes are of wood or stout leather, and immensely 
large. If one of these peasant women should walk 
through an American village, there would be no end to 
the merriment she would cause, but here they are un- 
noticed. 

We were told that this little town of Planen was 
very pretty, but a heavy shower is preventing us from 
seeing any thing but the inside of the station-house. 
But it is pleasant even here. 

Government builds the railroads and the depots in 

his country, and so a small town, which in America 
would hardly be thought deserving of any station, has 
here a costly and really elegant building, having many 
conveniences for travellers. 

Our room has sofas and nice tables, and flowers in 
the windows. These Germaas love flowers; from 
every window, almost, they are peeping out. We are 





{from the time he drowned until he showéd life or; 


spoke. Tht body had been at least eight or ten min- 
utes under the water. Charlie and Willie have since 


now living in Williamsport, Pa. 


iiliennneniaitinats 
THE BIBLE. 


Some writer gives the following analysis of the book 
of books, the Bible: 

It is a book of laws, it shows the right and wrong. 

It is a book of wisdom, that makes the foolish wise. 

It is a book of truth, which detects all human errors. 


It is the book of life, and shows how to avoid ever- | 


lasting death. 
It is the most authentic and entertaining history ever 
published. 


| It contains the most remote antiquities, the most re- 


markable events and wonderful occurrences. 

It is a code of laws. 

It is a perfect body of divinity. 

It is an unequalled narrative. 

It is a book of biography. 

It is a book of travels. 

It is a book of voyages. 

It is a book of the best covenant ever made—the best 
deed ever written. 

It is the best will ever executed, the best testament 
ever signed. 

It is the young man’s best companion. 

It is the schoolboy’s instructor. 

It is the learned man’s masterpiece. 

It is the ignorant man’s dictionary, and every man's 
directory. 





oe 
AN INCIDENT IN A PALACE. 





to remain here till the next train, and have just asked 
what we can have for dinner, and find that poached 
eggs must satisfy our demands. But that is by no 
means a dish to be complained of. 

Now if you do not weary of these accounts of German 


A number of courtiers were gathered one day in the 
palace of King Edward IYV., of England, and one of 
‘them desiring to obtain an article which was beyond 
, his reach, thoughtlessly took a large Bible frofn the ta- 
| ble and stepped on it. The young king, whose piety 
was most sincere and devout, was deeply grieved at 


| 


this was her mistress’ order, as to keeping them clean! 
——$—+9>____ 
LUCK AND LABOR. 

Many people complain of their bad luck when they 
ought to blame their own want of wisdom or exertion. ' 
Mr. Cobden, a distinguished writer in England, thus 
wrote about luck and labor: 


“Luck is ever waiting for something to turn up. 
“Labor, with keen eyes and strong will, will turn up 
something. | 
‘‘Luck lies in bed, and wishes the postman would 

bring him news of a legacy. 

“Labor turns out at six o’clock, and, with busy pen! 
or ringing hammer, lays the foundation of a compe- 
tence. 

“Luck whines. 

“Labor whistles. 

“Luck relies on chances. ; 

“Labor, on character. 

“Luck slips down to indigence. 

“Labor strides upward to independence.” 





+Or 
AN OLD WOMAN'S SIMPLICITY. 


Fifty or sixty years ago the stage mail sleigh to 
Montpelier was detained fur some time by the snow- 
drifts on the high lands of Barre. Leaving the driver 
to obtain the shovelling help necessary, two of the Bos- | 
ton passengers proceeded forward on foot; but soon | 
becoming weary they stopped at a log house, where an 
old lady was making herself comfortable by a rousing 
fire (for the evening was stormy and piercing cold.) | 
Surprised at such a visit, her first inquiry was,— | 

“Where did you come from ?” | 

“We are from Boston, ma’am.” | 

“Boston! where’s that ?” 

‘‘About two hundred miles southerly.” 

Surprised beyond measure, she exclaimed, “How can 
folks live so far off?” 








+> 


A WISE REPLY. 


A landsman once said toa sailor, “Where did your 
father die ?”’ 

The sailor replied, “On the sea.” 

“Where did your grandfather die ?” 

“On the sea.” 

“Well, are you not afraid to follow the sea as your’ 
aon seeing that it has proved fatal to your ances- 
tors?” 
ar the sailor, ‘“‘and where did your father 
ie?” 

“Tn his bed.” 

“And where did your grandfather die ?” 

“In his bed.” 

“Astonishing! and are you not afraid to go to bed, 
seeing it has proved so fatal to your forefathers ?” 
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A PLAYFUL RAVEN. 
Mr. Waterton, the English naturalist, 


brought up, that of all known birds there is none to be 
found so docile, so clever and so amusing, as the raven. 
This pet, he assures us, was as playful as a kitten. 
He showed vast aptitude in learning to talk, and he 
was so correct an imitator of sounds that he would 
sing with great distinctness, truth and humor. When 
what may be called domesticated at a house, the raven 
was generally observed to attach himself to the cook. 
In doing this he showed his discrimination and good 
sense, for the cook in all probability pandered to his 
appetite for good bits of meat. 


> 
> 


THE MATE BIRD. 


A gentleman riding with his family in the country 
saw a beautiful bird. His son about four years old, no- 
ticed and watched it with great interest. The father 
thought he would gratify him still more by a nearer 
view of its plumage, and, leaving his carriage, raised 
his gun and shot it. The little boy (his eyes swimming 
in tears) exclaimed, ‘Father, that bird will never sing 
again!” That father says he has not had the heart to 
shoot a bird since. Remember, boys, if you exercise 
your skill in this way, you destroy one of God’s crea- 
tures, and hush a song which is praise to ‘its Maker.— 
Sunday Teachers’ Magazine. 








PUGNACITY OF THE SCOTCH TERRIER. 


Sir Emerson Tennent, in his work on “The Wild 
Elephant,” mentions that on one occasion a Scotch ter- 
rier attacked an elephant and seized its trunk in its 
teeth. Such was the alarm of the huge creature that 
it came at once to its knees. The dog repeated the at- 
tack, and on every renewal of it the elephant retreated 
iu terror, holding its trunk above its head, and kickin 
at the terrier with its fore feet. It would have tutued 
to fight but for the interference of its keeper. 


Aman in Connecticut was not quite ready to sub- 





who always | 
wrote well and to the purpose, says of a pet raven he 


hours, from the use of no more than TWO OR THREE PILLs. 

Ne other form of Neuralgia or Nervous Disease has failed to 

yleld to this 
WONDERFUL REMEDIAL AGENT. 

Even in the severest cases of Chronic Neuralgia and general 
nervous derangements—of many years standing—affecting the 
entire system, its use fora few days, or a few weeks at the ut- 
most, always affords the most astonishing relief, and very rare- 
ly fails to produce a complete and permanent cure. 

It contains no drugs or other materials in the slightest degree 
injurious, even to the most delicate system, and can 

ALWAYS BE USED WITH PERFECT SAFETY. 

I: has long been in constant use by many of our MOST EMINENT 
PHYSICIANS, who give it their unanimous and unqualified approval. 

Sent by mail on receipt of price and postage. 

One Package. ° -Postage 6 cents. 
Six Packages - 5 2 ~~ — = 
Twelve Packages. 9 U0 





“ 4g + 
It is s 1d by all wholesale and retail dea‘ers in drugs and medi- 
cines throughout the United States, and by 
TURNER & CO., Sole Proprietors, 


8i—iw 120 Tremont Street, Boston. 





PERRY DAVIS’ PAIN KILLER.—It is a real pleasure to us to 
speak favorably of this article, known almost universally to be 


‘a good and safe remedy for burns and other pains of the body. 


It is valuable not only for colds in the winter, but for various 
summer complaints, and should be in every family. The casual- 
ty which demands it may come unawarcs.—Csristian Advocate, 





SOMETHING FOR THE BOYS. 
Young and Old Making Money with the Lowe 
Portable Printiug Press. 


Some boys make $2 per week, besides attending school. Print- 
ing Offices for $15 and $20. Send for a circular to the Lowe Press 
Co., 23 Water Street, Boston. 8—9n 





BULLETIN OF NEW BOOKS 
—FOR— 
*<OUR BOYS AND GIRLS.” 
In preparation, and to be issued immeciately by 
LEE & SHEPARD. 


I. 
(Ready soon,) 
SHAMROCK AND THISTLE, 
Or, Young America in Ireland and Scotland. 
lémo. Illustrated. Price, $1 50. 
Being the secone volume of 
Oliver Optic’s New Library. 


Young America Abroad. 
A Library of Travel and Adventurein Foreign Lands. The first 
volume of which, 
OUTWARD BOUND, 
OR, YOUNG AMERICA AFLOAT. 
(16mo. Tilustrated. $150) 
has adready reached a large sale. The ‘irst series will compr'se 
OUTWARD BOUND; or, Youog America Afloat. Tenth Eji- 
tion. Now Ready. 
SHAMROCK ANP ‘THISTLE; or, Yourg America in Ireland 
and Scotland In press. 
RED CROSS; or, Young America in England and Wales. In 
preparation. 
PALACE AND COTTAGE; or, Young America in France and 
Switzerland. 
DOWN THE RHINE; or, Young America in Germany. 


(Ready shortly) 
THE STARRY FLAG; 
Or, The Young Fisherman of Cape Cod. 
Being the first volume of a new series by OLIVER OPTIC, er titled 
Tho Starry Flag Series. 


Tobecompleted in six volumes. Each volume handsomely ll- 
lstrated. Price, $125. 





Int. 
(Now Ready ) 
THE LITTLE HELPER; 
A Memoir of 
Florence Annie Caswell, 
By Lavinia 8. Goopwin. 
16mo. Tinted paper, with portrait. Price, $1 25. 
The Christian Era says of it: 
“Mrs. Goodwin is no stranger to our readers. Her pen has often 
afforded them instruction and pleasure. They wil therefore be 
repared to find in this little Memoir a worthy tribute to thes 
deeds and memory of one of Christ's little ones. She had & 
| worthy subject, and has produced one of the finest little books of 
theseason. It is issued in a style every way worthy of it.” 





Late Publications. 
READING FOR THE HOME CIRCLE. 


SHAKINGS. Etching from the Naval Academy. By 4 
member of the class of ‘67 






STEPHEN DANE. By Miss Douglas. author of “In Trust.” 1 wv 
TWICE TAKEN. A Tale of the Maritime British Provin- 
ces. By Charles W. Hall......... ee caepesacuaesbeeveds UIE 
ON THE BORDER. By Edmund Kirke..... eccccccce 95 
THE LITTLE HELPER. By Lavinia 8. Goodwin...... ine Oo 
SERPENTS IN THE DOVES’ NEST. By John Todd, D. 0 
D. Paper, 15c; cloth.....cecccccvees cocccccscccesesces® 
MRS. DALL’S BOOKS. s 
The College, the Market, and the Court ; or, Woman's 0 
Relation to Education, Employment, and Citizenship....- 2 
Historical Pictures Retouched ; a Volume of Miscella- 
nies. In2parts. Part I.,‘*Studies, Pictures, and Fan 50 
cies.” 16mo. Cloth............ BR REE RFE S TOE 
The Life of Dr. Marie Zakrzewska, being a Practical 35 
t to Labor.” 


Tllustration of ‘Woman's Righ' x MO. .eeeees 
Sunshine. A New Name for a Popular Lecture on 





scribe for a paper. “The fact is,” said he, “‘my father 
left a large pile of newspapers when he died, and I 
have not read half of them yet.” 


Loss no fragment of the day in idleness. Resolve 
that, when day breaks, you will save the pieces. 


Way is Gillot accountable for much dishonesty ? 
Because he makes the people steel pens, and says they 
do write. 


“Tus is a net gan,” 


as the spider said when he 
caught the fly. 


Tesnescensccces eeeeee 


Heaith. 16mo. Paper... coveccesocsccece 

STORIES AND SKETCHES. By our best Authors.....-- 

LITTLE BROTHER AND OT STORIES. By Fitz 
Haueh Ludiow....... ecencenegsorscaeeee® 

TEN MONTHS IN BRAZIL. tain John Codman 

H (“Ringbolt”). Tlustrated........-cessscceceessecseees* 

| NEIGHBORS" IVES. By J. Trowbridge, author of 150 

Neighbor Jackwood........ ecccecces 










Sold by all booksellers aud newsdealevs, and sent by mail, pos ! 
paid, on receipt of prices 
LES & SHEPARD, 
PUBLISHERS, 
|! 149 Washington Street, . « 


Boston. 
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